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NEW LEADER 
FOR THE 
WHITE CATTLE 

The Chillingham Wild Cattle 
Association has announced the 
death of the 13*year-old leader of 
the famous Chillingham herd of 
wild white cattle. This is the oldest 
herd of cattle in Britain, and is 
preserved at Lord Tankerville’s 
estate in Northumberland. Four 
younger bulls remain and the new 
leader of the herd will probably be 
the same bull which, last year, 
temporarily deposed the old 
leader, who has just died. 

This occurred during June, the 
younger bull issuing the herd’s 
customary challenge by pawing 
the ground and bellowing. In 
accordance with the custom among 
these animals, the rest of the herd 
then gathered in a wide circle, and 
in the middle of it the two bulls 
fought. 

RETURN CHALLENGE 

The loser, was driven out into 
exile, where he should have 
stayed until allowed to return. But, 
as it happened last year, the 
deposed leader returned within a 
month or two, issued a challenge 
to his successor and, after a fierce 
struggle, again watched by the rest 
of the herd, turned the tables on 
his rival, who was himself driven 
into exile. 

The Chillingham cattle are 
entirely undomesticated and, 
although there is a park keeper 
always on duty, the cattle would 
never allow him to feed them, 
except perhaps in a bad winter 
when they might accept some hay 
thrown to them. The herd has 
roamed Chillingham Park for 
over 700 years and, although its 
numbers are small, the individual 
animals are remarkably healthy. 


Over She Goes ! 


jMembers of the Girl Horse 
Rangers are seen here enjoy¬ 
ing themselves at their Shep- 
perton headquarters in Mid¬ 
dlesex. In this organisation 
girls from schools, offices, 
factories, and shops can learn 
t o ride for a shilling a week. 
Above, a 15-year-old Ranger 
takes a jump in fine style. 
Below, six young horse lovers 
carry out their saddles all 
rcadv for a riding lesson. 






SCHOOLGIRL TO BE 
MAYORESS 

Mary Harkin, of Batley% a 13- 
ycar-old pupil of Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds, is to be 
mayoress of Batley for the next 
civic year, commencing in May. 
Mary's uncle, Councillor James 
Harkin, who is to be mayor of 
this Yorkshire town, - is not 
married, and has chosen his young 
niece to share his civic duties. 

During her term of office Mary 
does not expect to miss very much 
school, as most of her engage¬ 
ments will be in the evenings or at 
weekends. She says she is taking 
mother’s advice about clothes. 


THANKS TO THE G P O 

A Rugby housewife wanted to 
send a letter to a baker’s shop in 
Wigan, but imfortunatcly she had 
forgotten the address. 

So she drew a rough map on the 
envelope, marking out the site of 
the shop as well as she could. Her 
letter was duly delivered. 


JACKDAW IN 
A JAM 
Church tower 
rescue 

If there is one bird that is always 
getting into the news it is the jack¬ 
daw. So it is not so surprising, 
perhaps, that it was a jackdaw that 
recently kept firemen and police¬ 
men busy in Paignton, Devon. 

Some people who happened to 
be passing Paignton church saw 
that the jackdaw had got stuck, in 
a crack near the top of the tower. 
Quite a crowd had gathered when 
a police officer went up to the roof 
to try to rescue it. 

He could not reach the bird, so 
the fire brigade was summoned, 
and as they could not get the turn¬ 
table and rescue ladder into the 
churchyard, they put it up in the 
street and swung it towards the 
tower. 

Ropes v/crc then run through 
pulleys at the top of the ladder 
and a fireman was hauled up in a 
sling until he was level with the 
bird and was able to release it. 

The jackdaw had injured its 
head and wings in efforts to get 
free, and so it was taken to 
Paignton Zoo for treatment. 


SURPRISES FOR 
SPELUNKERS 

Cave-cxpIoring is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular among the 
people in the United States. 
Characteristically, they call it 
“spelunking,” not speleology. 

There arc now some 2000 
“spelunkers ” in the U.S., and they 
have plenty of caves to explore. 

Often they make interesting dis¬ 
coveries. One group found a 
sightless fish, and another saw tiny 
flies which made an underground 
stream glow in the dark. But bats, 
salamanders, and spiders are the 
everyday creatures that greet the 
intruders. 

So far no one has beaten the 
French record depth for an under¬ 
ground climb—2485 feet. 


THE BLACK FLAG 
STILL FLIES . 

There are still a few pirates on 
the high seas. Recently the port 
authorities at Rangoon received an 
SOS from the 7269-ton Dutch 
cargo liner Alderamin to say that 
the ship was being attacked by a 
fleet of powered junks at the 
mouth of the Rangoon River. 

Burmese gunboats hurried to the 
scene and after firing a few rounds, 
dispersed the pirates, who fled into 
the swamps of the Irrawaddy 
River delta where the gunboats 
could not follow them. 

Masters of ships plying in the 
area were warned to be on the 
alert for similar attacks. The 
pirates are armed with machine- 
guns and hand-grenades. 
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Held by a frozen sea 

Looking like model ships, on a snow-clad road, these two 
vessels are actually trapped in the frozen Baltic Sea off the 
Swedish port of Giivle. They were among 20 vessels availing 
to be freed by icebreakers. 


ART TREASURES OF 
PARLIAMENT 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

With Eastertide the period of London sightseeing has 
begun and the Royal Palace of Westminster will again be 
a much-visited place during holidays and weekends. 
This great building—where our Lords and Commons sit— 
belongs to the Crown, though it has never itself been 
occupied by Royalty, There were several earlier palaces, 
destroyed by fire or the ravages of time, on the site, but 
Queen Elizabeth I was probably the last sovereign to 
reside here. 


gECAUSE it is world-famous as 
the home of Parliament the 
artistic side of the Palace, of West¬ 
minster is often overlooked. 

But it is, in fact, a treasure- 
house of art, containing many fine 
pictures, murals, brasses, stained- 
glass windows, mosaics, and orna¬ 
mental panels. 

Just recently Mr. Nigel Birch, 
the Minister of Works, who is 
responsible for the upkeep of 
public buildings and Royal 
. Palaces, has been looking at the 
mural paintings in the Upper 
Waiting Hall. 

This is at the top "of-the great 
stone ^staircase leading to the 
Committee Rooms and is some¬ 
times called the Poets’ Hall from 
the fresco paintings with which 
the panels were decorated. 

Over the years the condition of 
these panels has 'caused much 
distress, and the Minister has now 
referred the problem to the 
Advisory Committee on Works of 
Art in the House of Commons. 

The Committee are opposed to 
the restoration of the murals, in 
which famous painters of. the past 
century have enshrined some of 
the scenes depicted by Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and others. 

Earlier experts on art restora¬ 
tion were similarly disappointed. 
Although the frescoes were not 
completed until 1854—soon after 
the Palace had been rebuilt in its 
present form after the disastrous 
fire of 1834—they had started to 
decay only nine years later. 

.. One of the artists, J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., reported in 1871 
that his w'ork:—Satan Touched by 
Ithuriel’s Spear (Milton)—was 
“utterly dilapidated.” 

All except two of the eight 
frescoes were covered up in 1894. 


There appears to be a legend that 
this was done because Queen 
Victoria objected to them. 

But it was their very poor con¬ 
dition which caused this tragedy. 
Of recent years only one by Sir 
John Tenniel, illustrating Dryden’s 
Ode to St. Cecilia, survived the 
ignominy of dust-covers. 

In 1925 it v/as decided that no 
portrait, bust, or other representa¬ 
tion of any living person, or any 
person dead less than ten years, 
should be shown in the Palace 
unless the circumstances were very 
exceptional. 

This arose from criticism made 
when, in July 1924, a picture by 
Charles Sims, R.A., showing the 
introduction of Viscountess Aslor 
—the first woman M.P. to take her 
scat in the Commons—was hung 
in the Lower Waiting Hall. 

After a few months the picture 
was removed to Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park. 



Tiny squirrel monkeys at the 
London Zoo have found that 
Teddy the two-toed sloth makes 
a cosy hammock. 


last journey of 
the old horse 
tram 

A veteran tramcar has been 
taken from the Isle of Man to the 
Historical Relics Museum of the 
British Transport Commission at 
Norwood, South London. 

The vehicle is thought to be the 
oldest H‘orse-drav\m tramcar in 
existence and was one of the first 
to .work the famous horse-car line 
that runs along the promenade at 
Douglai 

Its place in the museum is due 
to the efforts of the Light Railway 
League, the members of which 
held a conference in Douglas in 
1951 and, spotting the veteran, felt 
that it should not go to the scrap 
heap but be permanently kept in 
some place of retirement. 

The car was built for the 
Douglas Corporation by Messrs. 
Milne Voss and Co. of Birken¬ 
head in 1876, and during its active 
life it carried some 12 million 
passengers and travelled, in its 
journeyings from end to end of the 
promenade, about a million miles. 


HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR 
CHILDREN ONLY 

A Highland croft at Balloch, 
near Inverness, is now being trans¬ 
formed into a youngsters’ holiday 
hotel in \shich no adults will be 
allowed. 

A great deal of reconstruction 
was necessary in the fitting out of 
a cinema projection room, an in¬ 
door games arena, and tennis 
courts, while provision is being 
made for various outdoor games. 

But the chief attraction will fee 
liorse riding. Lessons will be 
given and promising youngsters 
will be trained for show jumping. 
Each young rider will select his or 
her own pony and keep to it 
throughout the holiday. 


IN MEMORY OF TIP 

Money collected by the children 
at a Dartmoor school will help to 
provide a memorial to a brave dog 
of Derbyshire. 

The children arc those of Lee 
Moor County Primary School, 
A year ago their headmistress 
read to them the inspiring story of 
Tip, the sheepdog who guarded the 
body of his dead master for 15 
weeks on the Derbyshire Moors. . 

At the suggestion of one small 
girl, the children decided to present 
a collar and lead to the dog. 

Alas, now Tip is dead. And the 
children at Lee Moor, determined 
to play their part, are collecting 
subscriptions to swell the fund 
started by Derbyshire folk. for a 
memorial to the faithful dog. 


SHOW BOAT 

The lightship which was 
formerly, stationed at Harwich has 
now retired from active service 
and gone to Cleethorpes as a holi¬ 
day attraction. It is being re¬ 
modelled to form a replica of a 
Kentucky Showboat and is being 
placed on the foreshore. 

The deck is being converted into 
a cafe for tea and refreshments, 
and concerts and entertainments 
will be held below. 


News from 

SAFETY ON SHOW 

A permanent exhibition of. ways 
and means of promoting health 
and safety for industrial workers 
has been opened in Westminster, 
London. It is the only one of its 
kind in Britain. 

French naval volunteers were 
cast adrift on a rubber raft in the 
Brest estuary recently to test 
theories that shipwrecked seamen 
can survive on raw fish, plankton, 
and sea water. 

. s 

Woodpeckers have been raiding 
beehives at Ramsey, Essex. 

PRESIDENT’S PICTURE 
. President Eisenhotyer has won 
a photographic competition with 
a picture of press photographers 
taking pictures of him. 

Hollywood has developed a T V 
camera which can record the 
scene on a film at the same time. 

A company is being formed in 
Portugal to build a 17th-century 
style galleon to advertise 
Portuguese products throughout 
the world. 

An egg laid by a pullet at 
Litcham in N orf oik recently 
weighed half a pound. 

A robin that has lived for four 
months in the powerhouse of 
Loftus Mine near Whitby, has be¬ 
come so tame that it now, feeds 
from the hands of miners. 
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■ An iron cricket bat cast at the 
Trent Iron Works in 1880 has been 
given to Scunthorpe Museum. 

Soviet scientists are planning to 
use atomic power to raise the 
temperature at the North Pole. 

Eleven mountaineering expedi¬ 
tions have announced plans to 
scale peaks in the , Nepalese 
Himalayas this year. 

NO PASSPORT 

Day trips from Eastbourne to 
France without passports are ex¬ 
pected to begin in June. 

West Germany’s first passenger- 
carrying flight since the war was 
inaugurated recently. The pilot 
was British! 

A cargo ship for Lake Nyasa is 
being built in Glasgow. It will 
be sent in parts and. assembled in 
Nyasaland. 

A Bristol reader, Eric Hull, 
found a rusty old key in his school 
gardens a few weeks ago. On 
taking it to his local museum he 
was surprised to learn that it is a 
medieval key, several hundreds of 
years old. 

In 1929 the, American explorer 
Admiral Byrd, set up . a 70-foot 
radio mast in the Antarctic.. It is 
now reported that only two inches 
of this mast is protruding above 
the snow. 


Everywhere 


HARD TO CARRY 


GATHER WILD 
FLOWERS 



from a new series of 
picture cards in beautiful 
colour by John 
Markham, F.R.P.S. 


This series consists of 50 subjects, and one card is 
enclosed in each i-ib. packet of ‘Choicest’ or 
‘Edglcts’ tea. 

An album in which to keep these cards can be had 
fromyourgrocer, price 3d, orby sending 3d in stamps 
to Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd., Goulston Street, 
London, E.l, marking envelope “Wild Flowers”. 

Brooke Bond 

— good tea and FRESH! 


PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate 
enrolment - for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. C.N.I3, Ccllege House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


THE ALL-BRlTlSH 




the Pen 
with the 
Marvellous 
Nib I 



Gives 
character to 
your writing 

PRICES 12/9 to «/- 
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YOUNG MUSICIANS 
OFF TO GERMANY 

A party of 56 young musicians 
of the London Student Symphony 
Orchestra are to leave London on 
April 13 for a 12-day tour of 
north-west Germany, They were 
invited to make the tour by mem¬ 
bers of the German Y.M.C.A, who 
heard them play last summer at 
Edinburgh. Any profits from the 
tour will go towards helping needy 
students throughout the world. 

This orchestra was formed 
about 15 months ago by James 
Lockhart, when he was a student 
at the Royal College of Musi?. 

Loudon of the future 



These buildings may foreshadow 
the future skyline of London. 

The cleycn-storeyL.C.C. block of 
Hats ill the top picture is one of 
those overlooking Wimbledon 
Common. The model in the 
other picture is of a ten-storey 
oflice building to be erected on 
the Albert Embankment. 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS 
WITH A PLOUGH 

The fine old custom of a 
“ploughing day’’ for a new neigh¬ 
bour has just been revived at two 
villages near Scarborough. Four 
farmers of Allcrston and Ebbers- 
ton gave a day to turning over 13 
of the 23 acres of a new neigh¬ 
bour's farm, and making it ready 
for the Spring sowing. 

This “ploughing day” custom is 
said to go back centuries. 


! 


INDIAN MONKEY TRICKS 

Indian Members of Parliament 
living near the Parliament build¬ 
ings at New Delhi have asked 
Prime Minister Nehru to introduce 
measures to protect thejr homes 
against marauding monkeys. On 
one occasion an Indian M.P.’s 
house was completely ransacked 
by the monkeys; bottles and boxes 
were opened, food was stolen, and 
books were torn to pieces. 


TAIL-WAVERS 
WANTED 

Britain's 2000 and odd Tail- 
Wavers—cats enrolled by their 
owners in the Cats’ Protection 
League—have been “called out” 
to help in the expansion of a con¬ 
valescent home for cats at Hasle- 
mere in Surrey, and other League 
work. 

The leader of this drive for 
■ funds is a nine-year-old Yorkshire 
cat named Spencer. Through her 
owner, she has “informed” the 
League Secretary that she will sub¬ 
scribe ninepence for every new 
Tail-Wavcr on the 1955 cat-roll. 

The League, which has branches 
all over the country, rescues and 
cares for stray cats, helps needy 
cat-owners to pay vets’ bills, runs 
cat clinics manned by volunteers, 
and arranges feline first-aid 
lectures, ' 




CANOE FOR TWO 

The young members of the 
Exeter Canoe Club not only 
paddle their own canoes but build 
them as well. To prove it, there 
was an attractive two-seater canoe 
on show in Exeter the other day. 

It was built during the Christmas 
holidays by Martin Rickard and 
his friend Martyn Peart, and they 
told visitors to the exhibition that 
they built The canoe completely by 
themselves. They have already 
been about 50 miles in it up and 
down the River Exe. 

In the summer they plan to take 
it on a camping holiday to explore 
the River Fpwey in Cornwall. 



Baclcgroiind for folk songs 

A young artist of Alicrdccn Grammar School putting fmisluiig 
touches to one of the panels on two murals ^vhich make up 
a 40-foot-Iong wall picture decorating the music room. This 
was designed and painted hy the senior hoys themselves, and 
it has taken them two-and-a-half y^ears. 


SCOUTS IN STORE 

Boy Scouts are to provide. an 
unusual note of excitement in a 
famous London store from April 
12 to April 23. They will be hold¬ 
ing a “Scouting from Mafeking to 
Modern Times” exhibition on the 
third floor of Self ridges in Oxford 
Street. 

Scouts from London and the 
Home Counties will be taking part 
in displays and demonstrations 
throughout the rim of the show. 


TIME FOR MAUNDY MONEY 


This year’s Maundy Service will 
be held in Southwark Cathedral 
for the first time since the cere¬ 
mony was started centuries ago.' 
This is to mark the jubilee of 
Southwark diocese. ~ . 

At this ceremony on the day 
before Good Friday specially- 
minted silver Maundy_ coins are 
given to as many old men and as 
many old women as the years of 
the sovereign's age. It has always 
been held in Westminster Abbey 
except in 1911, 1937, and 1953, 
when it was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral because the Abbey was 
being prepared for a Coronation 
ceremony. 

Maundy sounds a queer word 


but.it is only our English version 
of the old French word mande 
(demanded) and refers to the 
occasion of the Last Supper when 
Jesus asked that his disciples 
should follow the example he then 
set of washing the feet of others 
as a sign of humility. That the 
sovereign should do this was an 
'ancient custom in Christian 
countries and it was accompanied 
by a distribution of money; 
Nowadays only the money part of 
the ceremony is observed, ' 

As the Queen will be 28 at the 
time of the ceremony 28 men and 
28 women will/ each receive the 
special silver pennies, Iwopcnces, 
threepences, and groats. 



Everything set for Mars 

This model space ship was built in eight months by a father 
and son of San Diego, in California. On board arc model 
control panels for radar, radio, navigation, and piloting. 


DLVTil OF BLACK KMGHT 

There have been few more 
famous dogs than Black Knight, 
the Pekingese pet of Lady 
Munnings, who has died in his 
'tenth year. 

Black Knight could boast a 
princely pedigree, for he was a 
descendant of the celebrated Royal 
Ming who traced his ancestry back 
to the lion dogs of Ancient China, 
With such blood flowing in his 
yeins it is not surprising that Black 
Knight had dined with royalty, 
attended the Queen’s Coronation, 
and been made a Freeman of the 
City of London. 

Even more remarkable is the 
fact that Black Knight was an 
author in his own right and signed 
his published book, The Diary of 
a Freeman, with his pawmark. 

Sir Alfred Munnings, former 
president of the Royal Academy, 
himself painted Black Knight’s 
portrait for the book, which has 
sold so many copies that it has 
been . possible to endow an 
R.S.P.CiA, ambulance with the 
money earned. That is perhaps 
Black Knight’s best memorial. 


HULLO, TWINS ! 

Believed to be the oldest twin 
sisters in Great Britain, Mrs. 
Margaret Evans of Menai Bridge, 
on the island of Anglesey, and 
Mrs. Ellen Roberts of Caerphilly, 
Glamorgan, have just celebrated 
their 90th birthday,* 

Both arc still active. Mrs. 
Roberts goes out shopping when¬ 
ever she can, and sister Margaret 
still likes working in her little 
grocery business at Menai Bridge. 

'The sisters, both widows, have 
not met for five years, but they 
wished each other Many Happy 
Returns of the Day on the tele¬ 
phone. 


POWER CARVING 

Even the jungle craft of wood¬ 
carving is becoming modernised in 
Africa.' Where electricity is avail-, 
able, even if only from batteries, 
the more enterprising native crafts¬ 
men are using portable power 
tools such as electric drills and 
saws to speed up their rate of pro¬ 
duction. 


OUR SYMBOL OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

It has just been reported -that 
the United Kingdom branch of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association is to present a Mace 
to the House of Representatives of 
the Federation of Nigeria. The 
gift is intended as a symbol of 
friendship between Britain and 
Nigeria and as a sign of the devo¬ 
tion to the principles of Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. 

The Nigerian House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have asked .their 
Governor-General to convey their 
warm appreciation of the gift. 
“We shall always regard the Mace 
as a valued link with the Parlia¬ 
ment at Westrain.stcr,” they said. 

Designs are now under prepara¬ 
tion and when the Mace is com¬ 
pleted, it will be taken to Nigeria 
and presented by. a delegation 
from the United Kingdom. 


PRESENT FOR THE 
PARSON 

For the past year the Rev. 
Leslie Baker of Linby-with- 
Papplewick, Nottinghamshire, has 
been riding about his parish on a 
motorised cycle. Now he has a car. 

His wife found it outside his 
house'with this note in it: “This is 
a present from friends inside and 
outside your parish. Please accept 
it and enjoy its use. We hope it 
will give you, as our rector, many 
years of service.” 

The note was unsigned. 


CHERRY PIE CHAMPION 

Wayne Herda, a 16-year-old 
Milwaukee schoolboy, competed 
with eight American girls Jn the 
finals of a nationwide test to bake 
a cherry pie. Wayne, who has 
already eight baking titles to his 
name, won easily. 


Model Yilfield Tractok 

Dimensions, 8" x 5" X -1 AH metal. 



SUPPLIED ASSEMBLED but CAN 
he distmintled and rvhiiilt from 56 parts. 

Price 29/9. Postage 1/8. 
DENZIL SKINNER & CO. LTD., 
PORTSMOUTH ROAI>, CAIVIBERLEY, 
SURREY. 


^ ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Saturday, 23i’d April at 3 p.m. 

DUCKS and DRAKES 

Lecture by 

PETER SCOTT 

with his own colour films and ^ 
drawings executed on the platform. > 

All proceeds to The Wildfowl Trust, 
t Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, 2/6, 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State heiglit 
it tor a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

AVe guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
HUMBLE CRAB 



^iiE strange constellation of 
Cancer the Crab is now not 
far from overhead in the evening 
and though none of its stars 
appear bright, they may be easily 
found on a moonless night with 
the aid of the brilliant Jupiter, now 
at a yery high altitude in the south¬ 
west sky between eight and nine 
o’clock. The chief stars of Cancer 
arc indicated on the accompanying 
star^-map. . . / . 

This celestial crab is singularly 
honoured by being one of the 12 
constellations of the Zodiac 
through which the Sun passes in its 
annual course. Moreover,. Cancer 


The chkf stars of 
Cancer the Crab, 
with . positions 
relative to Jupi¬ 
ter at the present 
time. 


is the sign in which, the Sun is 
'placed when at its highest altitude 
at mid-summer in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

To discover the reason why this 
humble and insignificant little 
creature is given its prominent 
place in the Zodiac, we have to go 
back several thousands of years. 

In the famous Ancient Egyptian 
Zodiac, inscribed in stone at Dcn- 
dcrah, the position of the constel¬ 
lation of Cancer the Crab is 
occupied by a Scarab, or Sacred 
Beetle; this was the emblem of 
immortality to the Ancient 
Egyptians, and an object to which 
they paid great reverence. 

But the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans, at a much later date, had 
no interest or belief in scarabs and 
so replaced the symbol with a 
ci’eature of a somewhat similar 
appearance but with two more legs 
—the crab.’ 

None of the .stars of Cancer is 
brighter than fourth magnitude. 
Beta being the brightest and at a 
distance of about 43i-light-years’ 
journey. Alpha is composed of 
two suns, the larger one white and 
the smaller one red; this may re¬ 
volve round the white sun as a 
great planetary body that is dying 
down from a hotter and more 
luminous condition, such, as hap¬ 
pened to our world long ago. 

The stars Gamma and Delta are 
great suns very much bigger than 


Cradle gang 



our Sun. Gamma being at a 
distance of 543 light-years and 
Delta 203 light-years av/ay. 
Between these two suns, in the 
area indicated on the star-map as 
44.M, is a faintly luminous region. 

Binoculars will reveal some 30 
or more stars there, while power¬ 
ful telescopes will increase the 
number to upwards of 500. Form¬ 
ing a grand cluster of sparkling 
suns, they are at a distance of 
between 580 and 600 light-years. 

Of particular interest is the 
“little star” Zeta^—a wonderful 
solar system known to be com¬ 
posed of three suns and at least 
one great world, probably more. 
This solar system is about 70 light- 
years distant, the suns being very 
similar to our Sun both in size and 
age. 

Two of them, which average 
about 1600 million miles apart, 
revolve round a centre of gravity 
between them .once in 59{ years. 
At the immense distance of 9600 
million miles is the third sun; this 
has been found to have a giant 
planet revolving round it at the 
average distance from the central 
sun of about 850 million miles, but 
taking only 171 years to complete 
its revolution. G. F. M. 


RADIO 


Tfie Childrens Newst)a(>er, April 9, / 95.S 


AND TV 


JENNINGS IS FAVOURITE 

Record requests from young and old 


J^iRST a wall of listeners’ cards, 
then a house, now a castle. 
This “building feat” tells the 
happy story of Children’s Hour 
Request Week for 1955^ which has 
beaten all records. 

In his fifth-floor office opposite 
Broadcasting House I talked with 
David Davis, Children’s Hour 
Head, who was not even trying to 
suppress his excitement over the 
29,234 request cards which he and 
Producer Josephine Plummer had 
received from the London area 
alone—enough to make ^ the 
“x:astle” in our picture. 

Altogether 54,625 children all 
over the British Isles sent in re¬ 
quests for their favourite pro¬ 
grammes, beating last year’s figure 
by 12,155. 

How can this be explained in 
the face of TV competition? 
“David” has his own views. 

“I believe that children listening 
to sound radio follow it with more 
intense interest than TV. It opens 
up a wider world of imagination. 
Many young people, even with 
T V in the house, still listen to 
Children's Hour for preference. 
And not only the young ones. We 
have postcards from 70-year-olds 
and one from a lady of 83!” 

Request Week, starting on April 
17, wall put Jennings at School in 
the favourite class. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Start of the Pony Express 


APRIL 3, 1860, ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI—Out of this town to¬ 
day galloped the first rider of the 
“Pony Express,” a new mail-carry¬ 
ing service designed to link the 
eastern towns of the United States 
with the Pacific coast. The mail 
leaving St. Joseph today was 
bound for Sacramento, near San 
Francisco, 1950 miles away. 

Every 25 miles along the route 
are relays of speedy horses, and 
each rider will cover some 75 miles 
a day. Some of them will brave 


of wild mountain 
possible attack by 


the hazards 
country and 
Red Indians. 

The service has been established 
by the Central Overland California 
and Pjke’s Peak Express and a 
band of daring young horsemen 
have been recruited. The charge 
for mail is 2V dollars per half 
ounce, 

(One of the riders in ihe Pony 
Express was a young lad named 
William Frederick Cody, after¬ 
wards. famous as Buffalo Bill.) 


Great diamond for Queen 


APRIL 6, 1850. BOMBAY— 
The fabulous diamond known as 
the Koh-i-noor left India today on 
its way to London. 

Two officers—Colonel Macke- 
san and Captain Ramsay—have 
been entrusted to bring it to 
London as a present to Queen 
Victoria * from the East India 
Company. , ■ 

It has - been said that whoever 
possesses this diamond rules India. 


Legend has it that it belonged to 
an Indian potentate 3000 years 
ago. Certainly it is known to have 
been presented to tlie Great Mogul 
in the middle of the 17th century, 
when it lost much of its vyeight by 
being badly cut by a jeweller. 

It passed eventually into the 
possession of the princes of Lahore 
and was included among the spoils 
of defeat after the Second Sikh 
War of 1848-9. 


Scottish peer beheaded 


Painters balance skilfully on their 
cradles while smartening up one 
of the Queen Elizabeth’s funnels 
at Southampton. 


APRIL 9, 1747- LONDON— 
At the Tower of London today 
Simon Fraser, 12th Lord Lovat, 
W'as beheaded for his support of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart's 
rebellion two years ago. 

So many people had crowded 
the scaffolding to witness the 
execution that one of the platforms 
collapsed under the weight and 
several people were killed. 

After Prince Charles was de¬ 
feated at Culloden Lord Lovat 
urged one more effort. 


“Your great ancestor, Robert 
Bruce,” he declared, “after losing 
eleven battles won Scotland with 
the twelfth!” 

But the prince 'fled and Lord 
Lovat went into hiding on Loch 
Morar, where he was eventually 
captured by the Army and brought 
to London. 

On his way south Hogarth made 
a portrait of him which has been 
in such public demand that the 
printing presses have had to work 
day and night turning out copies. 



David Davis and Josephine Plummer stacking the postcards sent in by 
children In the London area 


Speedway thrills 

one who wants to be a speed¬ 
way rider should miss the 
Children's T V broadcast on 
Thursday from the Belle Vue 
track, Manchester. Johnnie Hos¬ 
kins, manager of the home team, 
has arranged a special session to 
show the tricks of the trade. 

As well as practice races there 
will be close-ups of the machines, 
and Ken Sharpies, one of the best- 
known riders, will demonstrate 
good and bad starts. The Belle 
Vue men will also show team 
tactics, such as the scissors move¬ 
ment. 

After a race between two 
English and two New Zealand 
riders, a quick wheel change and 
other jobs will be demonstrated. 

Ted Ray on TV 

gouND Radio and TV do not 
mix. That, at least, is the 
view of comedian Ted Ray, who 
has ,been telling me about his first- 
ever TV series starting in May. 



Ted Ray 


“Each is a full-time job,” he 
said. “While I’m writing scripts 
and rehearsing for TV I couldn't 
devote enough care to Ted Ray 
Time, so I shall give sound radio 
a rest.” 

Ted Ray is one of the most 
painstaking of all radio cornedians. 
Every -day he is at his desk at 
Aeolian Hall by 8.30 a.m. TV is 
really a new adventure for him. 
He has televised only twice. 


The first Cowboys 
and Indians 

J^ARiAT Boa% this Wednesday, is 
the first cowboy tale in Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour. It is not an ordinary 
western. The author, Alan Dixon, 
has tried to present the Red Man 
in his true light. Much of the 
Indian and cowboy lore is historic¬ 
ally accurate. 

Aboard the aircraft 
carrier 

John Lane is the recordings 
wizard of Children’s Hour. In 
Saturday Excursion and I Want To 
Be • . . he mixes live material and 
recordings so deftly that I,. for 
one, am often puzzled to know 
which is which. But on May 26 
he will leave his tape and discs 
behind when the microphones are 
taken on board the aircraft carrier 
H.M.S. Bulwark at sea in the 
Channel. 

This is to be a live broadcast for 
Children's Hour during an actual 
naval exercise. Listeners will hear 
commentaries from the flight deck 
and from the aircraft that have 
flown off. The Admiralty are giv¬ 
ing all possible help to make the 
broadcast a success. 

Background music , 

Jhe most boring sight in TV is 
of a gramophone record re¬ 
volving on its turntable. This is 
a view I share with T V Light 
Entertainment Chief Ronnie Wald- 
man, who has been puzzling over 
how, to present disc programmes 
on-the screen. ' The Americans, as 
he found oh a visit to the U.S., are 
equally puzzled. 

1 Now, he tells me, he thinks he 
I has found a solution in the new 
series which Jack Payne is to pre¬ 
sent fortnightly, starting on 
May II. 

Off the Record will give us the 
tunes while telling the story of the 
gramophone industry itself, with 
scenes in the recording studios and 
processing rooms. These glimpses 
of the recording world backstage 
should be fascinating to people of 
all ages. 

Ernest Thomson 
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POLICE OFFICERS IN 
/ THE MAKING : 

J^ondon’s Metropolitan Police look after an area roughly 
within a circle having a radius of 15 miles from Charing 
Cross. As you can imagine it takes a lot of police officers, 
working three shifts a day, to cover this 700-odd square miles. 
•At full strength the number would be 20,000. 

Obviously the police need a constant stream of recruits, 
■young men and women, to keep the force going. And this 
stream is passed through two training schools, one at Hendon 
and the other at Peel House, not far from Victoria Station. ^ 
The training course is exactly “crash.” And 


.the' same at both places, but at 
Hendon you also find the 16-ycar- 
old cadets, 30 or 40 at a time, and 
a number.of visiting police officers 
fx*dm overseas who arc accom¬ 
modated there for special courses. 

You will not find policewomen 
at Hendon. They are all trained 
at Peel House and have exactly 
the same things to learn as the 
men who go there. 

Cadets are-lads of between 16 
and 17 who hope to become police 
officers. The scheme offers them 
a fine opportunity, after leaving 
school, of gaining some very use¬ 
ful experience which, when they 
come to join the Force, will stand 
them in good stead. 

National Service may be 
deferred indefinitely if the cadet 
applies for such deferment and 
agrees to become a regular police 
officer as soon as he reaches the 
necessary age. 

PHYSICAL TRAIINTiVG 

The cadets I saw were just com¬ 
ing to the end of their four weeks- 
initial training at Hendon and they 
gave a physical training display. 
They had been practising for it 
for just ten days. They came into 
the big gym at the double and 
then. Tor ten minutes, gave a 
splendid show of exercises with 
no other commands except short 
blasts of the instructor's whistle. 
Otherwise there was complete 
silence except for the noise of 
gym shoes on the wooden floor. 
After the exercise they did “brain- 
looseners ”—knee-boxing and 
relay races, still without a word 
spoken—followed by some work 
on the vaulting horse. 

The grand finale was (he crash 
pyramid. The whole 35 of them, 
except one, formed themselves 
into a pyramid of bodies (heaviest 
below, lightest above) and then 
the odd man out suddenly ran 
forward and flung himself at a 
mat on the floor, shouting 


as he landed 
a^prawl the whole. pyramid col¬ 
lapsed in one quick hiovement. It 
looked painful but careful train¬ 
ing had ensured that there was no 
risk. 

To be a cadet, you have to be 
at least five feet eight tall, 
though you may' be accepted at 
five feet seven if you arc likely 
to grow. 

The other qualifications arc 
physical fitness, British nationality, 
and possession of the G.C.E. 
(four passes, including English). 
Otherwise there is an exam to be 
taken. 

CADETS ON DUTY 

After initial training cadets arc 
issued with ordinary police 
uniform except that they wear 
shoulder flashes with the words 
Metropolitan Police Cadet and a 
cap with a light blue band instead 
of a helmet. Duty is done at 
police stations or at Scotland 
Yard. 

I asked one lad who had since 
been posted to a police station 
how he enjoyed this part of the 
work. He told me that he had 
done all sorts of jobs inside the 
station, with trips in patrol cars 
and with traffic and accident 
groups and visits to other stations 
by way of a change. 

There arc fine playing fields at 
the Hendon college as well as a 
big swimming bath and a boxing 
ring, but it was time to see some 
of the work of newly-joined 
constables. - 

In a large classroom there was 
a mock magistrate’s court. Half 
the class were just listening and 
the other half were going into the 
witness box in turn and “prosecut¬ 
ing”, one of the instructors who 
played the part of defendant. The 
teaching staff are all police 
officers, of course, and they are 
changed periodically so that 
trainees know they are having the 
latest information from policemen 



Halt I Metropolitan Police recruits receive instructions on traffic control signals 


fresh from the busy streets of 
London. 

I must say the “defendants” 
knew every tone of voice and 
. back-answer that any and every 
sort of member of the public 
might use—including the type who 
enjoys trying to make a young 
constable look foolish. 

Outside I watched a class taking 
particulars of a mock accident in 
which a car had hit a street refuge. 
And then, on quite a different side 
of things, w'e were looking at what 
they call a visual aid on a wall in 
one of the corridors. 

It was a big black disc with a 
slightly larger disc capable of re¬ 
volving behind it. Round the rim 
of the latter were the names of the 
various occupations needing a 
licence—gunsmiths, pedlars, park¬ 
ing-place attendants, takers of 
street collections, and many 
others. You turned the name of 
the occupation you wanted to the 
centre and in a slot appeared the 
information needed: where to 
apply for the licence, how long it 
lasted, and the conditions under 
which it was granted. 

POINTS TO LEARN 

That was just one little item to 
be learned and understood. 

Down at Peel House we 
watched would-be police officers 
doing foot-drill, and listened to a 
lecture on the legal side of things 
—a police officer must not make 
mistakes about the law which 
governs him. Then we went to 
watch a demonstration on powers 
of arrest. 

The class were confronted by a 



Controlling crowds is hard work—but not so hard as the training for it 


man supposed to be asleep on a 
seat at a laitway station and re¬ 
fusing to leave it at the request of 
the station-master who wanted to 
shut up for the night. The police¬ 
man must know just what his 
powers are on private property 
and what he may and may not do 
in the, circumstances. 

Then we went across to another 
gymnasium where women police 
officers were having a class in self- 
defence. The great art in this, as 
practised by these young ladies, is 
to protect themselves from. 
violence or compel the obstinate 
to accompany them without harm. 

“It’s no good hurting people,” 
the sergeant instructor pointed out. 
“After all, we’ve got to look after 
them—afterwards.” Then she 

showed me a way of getting some- , 


one up out of a chair who refused 
to leave it. Believe me, I soon got 
out of that chair. 

The policewoman’s work lies 
especially in helping women and 
children. But she is also very 
useful in plain clothes work where 
a girl is less conspicuous than a 
man might be. She has, of course, 
the same powers as a policeman 
and, in general, the same duties, 
though she is not normally em¬ 
ployed on the particularly tiring 
job of point duty. 

All through the training ran the 
same note—that a police officer 
has to learn how to help the 
public, in ail circumstances, for 
the good of Ihexommunity. 

This is a worthwhile job if ever 
there w'as one. A. V. 1. 



An “ emergency,” and recruits at the Hendon training school hurry out to the police van Recruits take notes while one of them investigates an “ accident ” watched by an 


instructor 
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THANKS FOR 
THE GAICE 

“Nothing, for a long time, 
has moved the hearts of 
the peo^ of Australia more 
than the British gifts to the 
New South Wales Flood Relief 
Fund.” 

So writes our correspondent 
in Sydney, echoing the words 
of Sir Thomas White, the 
Australian High Commis¬ 
sioner in London. 

But these gifts have been 
more than an effort to help our 
kinsmen in the worst disaster 
in their history. People in this 
country have not forgotten the 
countless gifts of food sent to 
us by Australians when we 
were in need. And in recent 
weeks they have been able to 
show their gratitude in a 
practical way. 

Gratitude has been well 
described as the memory of 
the heart, and perhaps there 
has been no clearer expression 
of this sentiment than- a 
child’s letter which accom¬ 
panied a donation of 
£3 6s. 4|d. sent by a Romford 
infants’ school. 

“We are sending you this 
money,” it ran, “that it may 
help you to repair the houses 
so that people may have their 
homes back and have clothes. 
Thank you for the fruit and 
cakes” 

In that simple, homely w^ay 
a child said Thank You and 
expressed the feelings of the 
whole nation. 

Out of this disaster in 
Australia has come yet 
another demonstration of the 
family spirit that links the 
peoples of the Commonwealth. 


TRIBUTE TO ANNETTE 
MILLS 

A NNET7E Mills, of Muffin the 
^ Mule fame, was a beloved 
figure, and there must be tens of 
thousands of people who would 
like to pay tribute to her 
memory. They can do this in no 
better way than by buying the 
Seals issued by the Infantile 
Paralysis Fellowship. 

Not long before Annette Mills 
died she wrote a special appeal 
to schools. In a letter to the 
children she told them about the 
thousands of youngsters who 
have been crippled by infantile 
paralysis, explaining how they 
could help by buying the Seals 
of Fellowship. 

Annette Mills would have 
asked no better memorial than 
continued support in this way 
for a cause that was so dear to 
her heart. 

Think on These Things 

■Dichard Jefferies, in his book 
Bevis, tells of the boy look¬ 
ing at a picture of the Cruci- 
ilxion and then saying; “If God 
had been there. He would not 
have let them do it.” 

How completely mistaken is 
that remark. The whole point is 
that God was there. When we 
look at the cross we see what 
God was doing for love of us. 

This is what St, Paul meant 
when he said: “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself ” (2 Corinthians 
5. 19). When w'c disobey God, 
our sins separate us from Him. 
If God is to forgive us we must 
be really sorry, and we can only 
be really sorry when we under¬ 
stand V7hat our sins mean. When 
we look at the cross of Jesus we 
see what our sins cost Him. 

Then we can be truly sorry, 
and God can forgive us. 

O. R. C. 


SIGNS OF THE SEASON 
A GUSH of bird-song, a patter 
of dew, 

A cloud and a rainbow’s 
warning. 

Suddenly sunshine and perfect 
blue— 

An April clay in the morning. 

Harriet P. Spofford 





SPOT OF BOTHER AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

President Eisenhower has 
^ been criticised for deporting 
squirrels from the White House 
at Washington. He found they 
had been digging up the putting 
green, so he ordered them to be 
trapped and released in the 
countryside. 

One senator solemnly declared: 
“ A little piece of the White 
House belongs to me, as it does 
to every American, I do not 
want my piece of the White 
House to be without squirrels.” 

Officials will find it difficult to 
meet his demand. His share of 
the White House and its grounds 
amounts to about one-150- 
millionlh part—hardly enough 
space in which to keep squirrels! 


Brighton brave 



THEY SAY . . . 

Y\^ithout doubt, the silliest 
thing (in television) is the 
instruction we hear sometimes to 
let the public have what it wants. 
We don’t know what we want 
until we are offered it. 

Sir George Barnes, 
Director of B B C Television 

Tn 1901 there were ten people 
^ of working age to every one 
of pensionable age ; now it is 
three to one ; and in 1979 there 
will be less than two and a half 
to one. 

Lord Beveridge 

Tr is a simple book of instruc- 
, tions on how to keep alive. 

The Earl of Ho u’e, oii 
the new Highway Code 

A BLACKOUT of radio and tele- 
vision programmes might be 
an interesting experiment. It 
could remind devotees of the 
loudspeaker and the TV screen 
that there are other uses to which 
leisure may be put. 

The Ottawa Journal 


OIJR HOMELAND 


Lynmouth, on the north 
coast of Devonshire 


An authority on Red Indian 
Iiistory and customs, 17-year- 
old Colin Taylor of Brighton 
\v cars the full Indian hunting 
dress. He is known to his 
friends as Sitting Crow. 

Is our climate 
changing ? 

^HE behaviour of the weather 
during the last twelve months 
suggests that our climate may be 
altering. 

To discover if this is really so, 
the weather experts need a longer 
record of observations than at 
present exists. Any weather 
records before 1850 were kept 
only by amateurs—often gar¬ 
deners on big country estates. 
So the Royal Meteorological 
Society is anxious to see any old 
notebooks or other manuscripts 
of weather records which are 
more than 100 years old. 

They would be grateful for the 
loan of any we happen to have 
in our possession. Their address, 
is 48 Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, London, S.W.7, 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children'’s Newspaper, 
Apiillfl925, 

'T'he C N is delighted to have 
^ from a reader at East 
London, South Africa, one of 
'the first letters to be carried part 
of the way by the new South 
African Air Mail. His letter 
makes us realise how useful the 
aeroplane is where big distances 
have to be covered, and what it 
may mean in the future. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, h, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 PATTEN 

a Model or example 
b Wooden overshoe 
c Thin round metal plate 

2 PINNACLE 

a Small ornamental turret 
b Single eye-glass 
c American card game _ 

3 ARRAIGN 

a Accuse before a tribunal 
b Hold roy^al office 
c Put into order 

4 WRAITH 

a Twist about or squirm 
b Encircle with flowers 
c Apparition 

5 COLLUSION 

a Dashing together of mov¬ 
ing bodies 

b Member of a college 
c Fraudulent secret under¬ 
standing 

on page 12 


Out and About 

'T'he badger is industrious, 
^ methodical, clean, and shy. 
He is also quite handsome in his 
way—a bear-like, reddish-grey 
animal about three feet long, 
with- a thick stump tail and a 
whitish pointed face with a 
broad black streak each side. 

He prefers waiting until twi¬ 
light to move around in search 
of food, which includes wild bee 
honey and nuts and fruits in 
season. 

But just now he is looking 
for grubs, roots, young mice, 
rats, rabbits, snails, frogs, and 
even eggs. The badgers are rear¬ 
ing their cubs this month, so 
food is important. 

They live in setts that when 
old are extensive systems of 
tunnels. Each Spring they cast 
out their old winter bedding, 
such as bracken, and scoop more 
earth out as well. C. D. D. 
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Next Week’s 
Birtlielays 

April 10 

Clare Booth Luce (1903). 
American ambassador to Italy. 
She was the second woman 
ambassador in American diplo¬ 
matic history and the first to be 
assigned to a major world power. 
She is also a well-known writer 
and dramatist. 

April 11 

. Sir Charles Halle (1819-1895). 
Pianist and conductor. He was 
one of the many distinguished 
Germans driven from their 
country by the 1848 revolution 
who settled down in Manchester 
and enriched its cultural life. 
In 1857 he founded the orchestra 
which still bears his name. 

April 12 

Admiral of the^ Fleet Sir 
Rhoderick Robert McGrigor 
(1893). Affectionately known as 
“ Wee McGrigor ” to the Navy. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff from 1951 until this 
Spring, when he handed over to 
Lord Mountbatten. 

April 13 

Frank Winfield Woolworth 
(1852-1919). In 1879 opened 
his first five-cent and ten-cent 
store in Utica. This was a 
failure but he was not deterred, 
and went on to make a vast 
fortune. 

April 14 

Earl of Athlone (1874). 
Brother of the late Queen Mary. 
Personal A.D.C. to the Queen. 
Governor General of South 
Africa 1923-1931, and of Canada 
1940-1946. He has taken a 
close personal interest in the 
University of London, of which 
he was Chancellor from 1932 
until January this year. 

April 15 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 
1519). Painter, sculptor, archi¬ 
tect, engineer, and inventor—in 
fact, a universal genius. His- 
famous Last Supper, painted on 
the walls of a church in Milan, 
is among the greatest master¬ 
pieces of art in the world. 

April 16 

Charlie Chaplin (1889). Born 
in South London, he made his 
bow on the music hall stage 
when quite 
young, but 
emigrated to 
the United 
States as a 
young man 
and became 
the most 
famous 
comedian in 
the history of 
the cinema, 
and indeed, of all entertainment. 



JUST AN IDEA 
As Joseph Addison wrote: 
Good nature is more agreeable 
in conversation than wit, and 
gives a certain air to the counten¬ 
ance which is more amiable than 
beauty. 
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EYE-WITNESS OF THE 
ELIZABETHANS 


Lost for 15 years, 
foiiiicl in 20 
mmiites 


No sooner did a boy rattle his 
pail on Tower Hill, London, than 
30 or 40 pigs came charging down 
the road to meet him. No sooner 
did the children hold out pieces 
of bread and butter than birds of 
prey called kites swept down and 
snatched them from their hands; 

If such happenings occurred this 
week they would be front page 
news in the British Press, Even 
when they happened over 400 
years ago, a boy who visited jhe 
farm on Tower Hill each day, 
collecting “a ha'porth of milk” 



John Stow 


and three pints of best ale—which 
cost him a halfpenny—found it 
worth recording. 

He was John Stow, of whom a 
contemporary said “that it was 
always a wonder to him that the 
very best that had penn'd our 
history in English should be a poor 
taylour, honest John Stow.” He 
died 350 years ago, on April 6, 
1605. 

Thanks to his energy and en¬ 
thusiasm in describing the world of 
his time, though it brought him 
little money, wc now have a good 
idea of the life of our ancestors in 
Elizabethan days. No other re¬ 
porter of the day was more 
accurate. None was more energetic 
in walking far afield in search of 
information for his books. 

His tall, lean figure was fre- i 
quenlly seen in the anejent ’ 
cathedrals and churches of the 
south and he endured deep poverty 
rather than give up his ambition 
to record for future gcneration3 
something of the habits and w^y 
of life of the “Englyshc,” as he 


STAMP ALBUM 


called them, in one of their finest 
hours. 

Today the kites are confined to 
remote valleys in Wales. Market 
gardeners no longer grow “fine 
herbs and roots ” in Houndsditch 
as he described, nor do we find 
splendid horses grazing on Tower 
Hill or fish in vast quantities swim¬ 
ming under London Bridge. 

But we can picture the London 
of Tudor days when all this was 
true, thanks to the careful, 
accurate reporting of bold John 
Stow, who sometimes went hungry 
in order to buy the books he 
needed—he owned a vast library— 
and who wrote “nothing out of 
malice, fear, or favour,” nor ever 
“sought his own gain” but only 
wrote that the truth might be 
known. 

He was buried in the church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft in the city. 


An electronic “ brain ” culled 
Univac has done something in 
20 minutes that astronomers have 
been trying to do for the past 15 
years. It has “re-discovered” the 
eighth moon of Jupiter. 

This moon, which is 100,000 
times fainter than the faintest star 
visible to the naked eye, was 
“lost” in 1941, but by ' using 
Univac's i calculations it has been 
possible to plot the moon’s 
position in 20 minutes. This 
enabled Mount Wilson Observa¬ 
tory to bring a telescope on it once 
more. 

At the same time the “brain” 
plotted the course of this tiny 
moon for the next 25 years. Owing 
to the great mass of the Sun and 
Jupiter, the planet's 12 moons do 
not travel in a true ' elliptical 
course, which makes calculations 
very difficult. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


8. Dummy windows 

A famous piece of legislation 
which has left its mark to this 
day on many old houses was the 
Window Tax. It was first levied 
in 1695, during William Ill’s reign, 
to pay for a new coin issue. 

Every house with six windows 
or less paid 6s. a year while the 
seventh v/indow cost an extra 
18s. 6d. This tax was increased 
six times between its introduction 
and the year 1815 and the biggest 
payers were, of course, the owners 
of the larger houses. 



An example of a bricked-up window 


In the last year of the tax, 1851, 
there were 725,000 houses in 
Great Britain with from seven to 
ten windows; 275,000 with from 
ten to 50 windows. There were even 
6000 with 50 or over. In that year 
the hated levy realised £1,856,000. 

But it was the people living in 
small houses who suffered most, 
for to them this was a tax on light 
and air, though the intention was 
to suit the amount of tax to the 
size of the property. Many folk 
bricked up windows to save pay¬ 
ment of tax, and'you can still see 
houses where this had been done, 
and the windows never replaced. 

-Even apertures, or openings with¬ 
out glass, were taxed as windows. 

For 156 years this tax was col¬ 
lected. Not until the 14th year of 
Queen Victoria’s reign was it re¬ 
pealed. Thus, whenever you see 
a house with one or more bricked- 
up windows, you will know that it 
cannot be of later date than 1851, 
though, of course, it might -be 
much older. 


BACK TO WORK AT 301 

In the mayor's parlour at 
Kendal, Westmorland, is a clock 
which was 300 years old last year, 
but no longer working. 

The council have now accepted 
a resident's offer to put it in order 
to celebrate its tercentenary. • 


7 



Portrait of a ballerina 

In the London studio of Jkriiard Potvcll, the celebrated 
liallcriiia Violetta Elvin poses for her portrait in her Swan 
Lake costume. 


Giiy Fawkes of Cyprus 


In Cyprus people celebrate 
Easter with the noise, the fire¬ 
works, and the bonfires which we 
in this country associate with 
November the Fifth. There is 
even a guy, but with a difference. 

On the night of Easter Sunday 
huge bonfires are lighted in various 
churchyards on the island. 

When the people are all 
gathered together round the blaze 
a small procession of boys 
appears, headed, by a large straw 
effigy, dressed in old clothes. Its 
face covered with a villainous 
mask, it represents Judas Iscariot, 
the evil disciple who betrayed 
Jesus. 

As the boys approach the bon¬ 
fire a great shout goes up and the 
guy is put against the churchyard 
wall. With cries and curses every¬ 
one in the crowd picks up stones 
and throws them at the strav7 


figure. When “Judas” is suf¬ 
ficiently stoned the two boys 
rpponsible for him pick him up, 
by now battered and disfigured, 
and amid renewed shouts from the 
crowd, throw him on the fire. 

As the guy bursts into flame all 
the boys let off their fireworks. 
Squibs flash among the legs of the 
crowd and rockets rend the dark 
sky. Judas has once more been 
punished for the base betrayal of 
his Master. 


SCISSORS CAST IN ONE PIECE 

It is now possible to cast 
scissors complete in one operation. 
Molten metal is poured in at one 
end of a machine and out at the 
other comes a finished pair of 
scissors—cast, assembled, and 
with the two pieces hinged 
together, all in a single operation. 
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5'ISAARI5' 


THE MAIN 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE TWO STAMPS 
ISSUED IN 1952&I95A IS THAT THE.SECOND 
ONE BEARS THE NAME OF THE BUILDING. 


- * 'SYSIEMEM^ 


STAMP WITH A STORY 

..'"■'•last YEAR 

FRANCE 
ISSUED 
THIS STAMP 
TQ MARK 
THE 150 IS 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
METRIC 
SYSTEM. 







THE LENGTH OF ONE METRE WAS 
SELECTED AS ONE TEN-MILLIONTH 
OF THE DISTANCE FROM THE 
EQUATOR TO THE POLE.MEASURED 
ACROSS THE SURFACE OF THE 
EARTH THROUGH PARIS. 


STAMP LORE 











THESE ARE POSTAGE STAMPS WITH A SURCHARGE 
DEVOTED TO A CERTAIN CHARITY 
MANY COUNTRIES HAVE ADOPTED THIS 
METHOD OF RAISING FUNDS AND YOU CAN 
FORM A MOST INTERESTING COLLECTION 
COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF THESE STAMPS. 



WHAT CHARITY IS THIS 
STAMP IN AID OFF 
The Cross of Lorraine 
provides the due. 
Answer next week 


Answer to last 
week's puzzle: 

NORWAY 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Seamus O’Connell 



One of the many 
brilliant footballers 
who this year have 
put Bishop Auckland 
into the Amateur Cup 
Final for the 16th 
time is the . inter¬ 
national inside-left, 
Seamus O’Connell, 


Born in Carlisle, of Irish 
parents, Seamus, at 24, has 
associations with three coun¬ 
tries, having played his early 
football \rith Queen’s Park 
(Glasgow). He donned the 
dark and light blue of the 
Bishops at the opening of 
last season. 


Then, as now, Bishop Auck¬ 
land reached the Amateur 
Cup Final and O’Connell 
opened the scoring for his 
- club in every round on the 
road to Wembley. He also 
played in three First Division 
League matches for Middles¬ 
brough at Christmas. 


Last summer, he signed 
amateur forms for Chelsea, 
but made it clear he would play 
for Bishop Auckland again as 
soon as the Amateur Cup con¬ 
test started. He has had 
several offers to turn profes¬ 
sional but he prefers working 
as a cattle dealer for his father. 


PIGMY PEOPLE WHO FISH WITH POISON 


IN MEMORY OF 
THE T WINS 

On Easter Monday the famous 
Biddenden Cakes are distributed 
at Biddenden, Kent, and there is 
usually a good attendance of 
villagers and visitors, eager to get 
a cake as a souvenir of the 
occasion. 

The cakes, flattish biscuits each 
about four inches long, are 
stamped with an impression of the 
reputed Biddenden Twins. 

According to old tradition two 
girls were born in the village and 
they were joined together at the 
hips and . shoulders like the 
Siantese twins of moderh times. 
They were healthy children and. it 
is said that they suryived to the 
age of 34, when one of thern died, 
necessarily causing the death of 
the other within a few hours. 

THEIR BEQUEST ' 

Surgeons w^ere not clever enough 
in those days to separate such 
twin-born children. 

It is told that when the surviving 
one knew that she would have to 
die also, the only remark she made 
was: “We came together, and we 
will go Together.” 

They were buried in the parish 
church. They bequeathed to the 
church wardens 20 acres of land, 
the rent, of which has ever since 
been expended on a gift of Bidden¬ 
den Cakes to air who attend the 
annual distribution at Easter. 


FRENCH SCHOOL THAT 
PLAYS CRICKET 

One of the most unusual schools 
in this country is celebrating its 
40th anniversary. It is the Lycee 
Francais, which .was opened at 
South Kensington in 1915, under 
the control of the universities of 
Lille and Paris., It is now the 
second largest school in Londori, 
with 1600 pupils of whom 1100 are 
English, 300 are French, while the 
remainder consist of 30 different 
nationalities. 

The Lyc^e Francais is thought 
to be the only French school in the 
world where the pupils play 
cricket. 


Two American travellers have 
recently returned from a journey 
into the interior of British Guiana 
along .the upper reaches of the 
Essequibo River in search of the 
little-visited Wai Wai Indians. A 
pigmy people, they have lived 
secure for centuries in their remote 
valley. 

There are only about 60 of 
these little people remaining in 
southernmost British Guiana and 
they live an eight days’ Journey 
away from the nearest post of 
civilisation. 

They spread a red ochre on their 
bodies, and even on their imple¬ 
ments and dogs as well, because 
they believe evil spirits cannot see 
colour. 

The usual Wai Wai home is a 
cone-shaped thatched hut. Men 
and women wear little clothing 
but every man is proud of his 
thick, dark hair which he tends 
carefully each day and dresses 
with palm oil. Many of the men 
tie their hair into a tight pigtail. 

The women delight to dress up 
in bead aprons, and wear beads 
on their arms and legs. The living 
arrangements are very simple with 


hammocks slung across the hut. 
The ceiling is thick with arrows 
stuck into the thatch. 

Every three'years the Wai Wai 
move their village settlements be¬ 
cause the soil has become too poor 
to till. Then acres of the jungle 
are burned and the ashes settle 
on the land making a rich top soil 
for the next three years. Little 
crops of manioc, sugar cane, 
bananas, and pineapple are sov/n 
in the clearings. 

The Wai Wai, armed with bows 
and six-foot arrows, are expert 
in shooting while balancing on the 
prows of their canoes. They imitate 

WOMEN MOUNTAINEERS 
OFF TO NEPAL 

Three British women have been 
given permission to enter an un¬ 
explored region of Nepal and 
make an attempt on a 23,000-foot 
peak. 

They are Miss Elizabeth Stark, 
Dr. Evelyn Camrass, and Mrs. 
Monica Jackson, all members of 
the Ladies’ Scottish Climbing 
Club. 

They will be accompanied by 
Sherpa porters. 


the call of bird or animal, ^some¬ 
times by blowing on a leaf cupped 
in the hands, to bring the game 
within range. 

They arc also among the few 
tribesmen of the world who use 
poison for catching fish. Choosing 
one of the many hundreds of 
poisonous vines from the jungle, 
the Wai Wai fisherman pulps the 
leaves, and then places this deadly, 
milky pulp in a palm-leaf basket 
and submerges it in the stream. 
Small fish immediately come to the 
surface, quite stupefied. 

The Wai Wai then rush to pick 
them up. Only the gills of the fish 
are put out of action by the poison 
so the rest is good for eating. 

The Wai Wai are expert carvers 
and mat-makers and provide some 
of the most primitive patterns and 
designs now available in any part 
of the world. They use steel for 
carving and have their own die- 
stamps for their mats. The mats 
arc used like tablecloths but are 
spread on the floor. According to 
the rules of Wai Wai hospitality, a 
bowl of cassava and a steaming 
pot of pepper must be ready 
immediately a visitor appears. 


Th e Chifdren*s Newspaper, Afjri? 9, >955. 

ROBERT CLIVE 
OF INDIA 

In a Madras office in 1744 an 
18-year-old clerk stood staring 
moodily out of the window at the 
ships riding at anchor. His name 
was Robert Clive. 

Few great men have started their 
careers more unpromisingly. Clive 
hated office work, disliked Madras, 
and dreamed of home. He may 
even have felt resentful against his 
family for sending him to this out- 
of-the-way place which, in those 
days, was just a small English 
trading settlement in the vast and 
turbulent sub-continent of India. 

EMPIRE BUILDER 
That he would be responsible 
for founding a British Empire in 
India was something, we may be 
sure, that never entered his wildest 
dreams; and we may be sure, too, 
that his associates would have 
laughed at the notion. 

But the young clerk was destined 
to show qualities of daring and 
inspiring leadership which have 
made his name immortal and the 
story of his exploits one of the 
most thrilling in British history. 
On this page next week we shall 
begin a pfeture version of the story 
of Robert Clive of India. 


SAVED BY THE 
RABBIT 

A rabbit saved the lives of the 
Burger family in South Africa. Mr. 
Johannes Burger, with his four 
young children, was driving at high 
speed along a country road near 
Kroonstad when a rabbit darted 
out in the road in front of the car. 

•Mr.- Burger slowed down at 
once and almost came to a stop 
before the rabbit darted out of the 
w'ay. But then, as he started to 
speed up again, the right front 
wheel of the car flew off. He was 
going so slowly, how'ever, that the 
car pulled up safely. 

Had the rabbit not appeared 
when it did, the car would prob¬ 
ably have plunged from the road 
down a steep incline to a river¬ 
bed’200 feet below. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (,„jtKent) 



Dr. Kemp, whose life the Invisible Man was He saw some workmen in a drainage trench and 
determined to take, fled through lus dining- ran towards them, shouting for, help. But his 
room window and sought refuge at the house unseen pursuer overtook him, knocked him 
of a neighbour—who was afraid to admit him, down, knelt on his chest, and seized his throat.^ 
Desperate, he made for Burdock, hoping to Jbe workmen, who like everyone else were 
reach the police station where, he knew. Marvel panic-stricken by the Invisible Man scare, 
the tramp had been locked up for safety at his found they could hit Dr. Kemp’s attacker with 
own request. As Kemp ran breathlessly he their spades and picks. They redoubled their 
could hear soft footsteps padding behind him.' blows and the grip on the doctor’s throat relaxed. 

Next week a new picture-story of 


They seized the invisible form, which made no As for Marvel the tramp, he became the land- 
resistance now. “ He’s hurt, stand back!lord of a little inn, and quite a respectable 
cried Keinp, Then the onlookers saw . an person—though he continued to prefer string to 
amazing thing happen. The Invisible Man’s braces. He had been allowed to keep the 
body, transparent at first as though made out money the Invisible Man had given him, no 
of glass, gradually became completely visible one being able to prove which sums belonged 
again. Before them lay a powerful young man to whom. He became renowned for his talcs. 

of about 30. lie was dead. Thus Griffin, the gifted fri.rc . 

\ • • j j i,* j *11 ® Klnis picture-version iras by permission of Mr. 

physicist, ended his strange and terrible career. //. c. Wells*s executors.) 

Clive of India begins on this page 
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The ChUdrefi's Newspaper, April 9, I9SS 


Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


At half-term Jennings and 
Darbishire visit a cinema without 
permission. They narrowly escape 
being seen by Mr. Carter and the 
headmaster who are in the 
audience, but when the boys have 
left the building, Jennings finds 
that he has left his cap under the 
seat. 

16. Treat in store 

TDanting and breathless the boys 

■ arrived back at school a few 
minutes after the hour had struck. 
Mr. Wilkins was on duty and 
seemed in no mood to sympathise 
with late-comers. 

“Five-past six! If you can't be 
back by the proper time you 
deserve to be punished for it!’* he 
grumbled when they reported to 
him on the front steps. He glanced 
sharply at Jennings, and added: 
“Where's your-cap, boy?” 

Jennings’ hand flew to his fore¬ 
lock as though surprised to find 
that his headgear was not in its 
usual place. 

“My cap, sir?” he echoed, play¬ 
ing for time. “I—er—Fve lost it, 
sir.” 

Terrible. threat 

“Then the sooner you start 
looking for it, the better,” returned 
Mr. Wilkins. “If you haven’t 
found it by Monday you won’t be 
allowed out for the half-term treat. 
I’m not going to have you parad¬ 
ing through the town with your 
hair looking like a chrysan¬ 
themum. Go and start looking at 
once!” 

Jennings wandered indoors, 
racking his brain for some way out 
of his difliculty. He had been 
looking forward to the half-term, 
treat more than he could say. It 
was unthinkable that he should be 
left behind. 

But that was only part of the 
problem. Supposing the staff at 
the cinema recovered his cap and 
recognised the Linbury Court 
badge! W^as it not more than 
likely that they would post it back 


to the headmaster with a note ex¬ 
plaining where it had been found? 

There was only one thing to be 
done. He must telephone the 
cinema and tell them that the cap 
should be kept until called for. 
The phone call would, of course, 
have to be made without the 
know'ledge of the master on duty, 
so it would be necessary to post a 
sentinel to give w'arning of any un¬ 
timely approach. The choice of 
sentry fell upon the long-suffering 



“ ril see who it is, sir,” Jennings said 

Darbishire, whose objections WTre 
airily brushed aside. 

“It’s quite easy, Darbi,” Jen¬ 
nings explained, as they tiptoed 
their way along to the front hall. 
“You wait at the top of the stairs 
where you can see along the cor¬ 
ridor, and give me a warning 
whistle if you hear Old Wilkie or 
anyone coming.” 

“I can’t whistle properly when 
Tm nervous,” protested the look¬ 
out man. “Couldn’t I sing 
instead?” 

“AH right, then, sing if you 
want to. Til be as quick as I can.” 
Jennings hurried along to the tele¬ 
phone tabic and thumbed his way 
through the directory. Half a 
minute later he was dialling the 
number of the Empire Cinema. ! 


A series 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 



8. Le Sabre (American) 
^NTiL a year or two ago 
U.S.A. did not build any 
sports cars. Now there arc a 
number being produced. The 
Le Sabre was General Motors’ 
idea of a sports two-seater. It 
has many advanced features 


such as a supercharged V.8. 
motor of about 250-300 b.h.p., 
automatic transmission, and 
flexible fuel tanks. With the 
hood up the overall height is 
four feet two inches. Very big 
by European standards, it 
W'cighs 26J cwts., and has a. top 
speed of 140 m.p.h. 


Almost at once he heard . the 
regular birr . . . brrr of the bell 
at the other end of the line, but 
endless seconds seemed to tick 
away before the call was answered. 
At last a woman's voice said 
“Empire Cinema,” and Jennings 
launched into his explanation in a 
flurry of haste. 

, “Listen—it’s urgent. I’m speak¬ 
ing from Linbury Court School,” 
he began. “Have you found a 
school cap on the floor in the 
two and sevenpennics?” 

The distant voice said: “Hang 
on a minute, Fli go and find out.” 

Jennings Hung on. The minute 
ticked by in an agony of suspense. 
If only she would be quick! At 
any moment Mr. Wilkins was 
liable to come striding along the 
torridor! At any moment , . . 

Words and music 

He gave a violent start as urgent 
strains of song suddenly shattered 
',the silence of the hall. 

''John Brown's body lies a- 
moiild’ring in the grave! . . .” 

Jennings slammed dovvn the re¬ 
ceiver and leapt away from the 
telephone inWild alarm, 

"But his soul goes marching 
on,” warbled Darbishire. 

"Glory, glory, Mr. Wilkins! 

"Glory, glory . . 

“Darbishire!” 

The song stalled in mid-burst as 
the tones of the master cut sharply 
into the solo. 

“What on earth are you making 
that horrible noise for!” demanded 
Mr. Wilkins as he came along' the 
corridor. 

“I was only singing, sir.” 

“Well, don't!” retorted Mr. 
Wilkins shortly. He glanced dovvn 
and saw Jennings standing at the 
bottom of the stairs. “What arc 
you doing there, boy?” 

“I was looking for my cap, sir.” 

“You don’t expect to find it in 
the hall, do you?” 

“No, sir. I just thought . . 

Return call 

The lame explanation was inter¬ 
rupted by the strident ringing of 
the telephone bell. Jennings gave 
a guilty start. It was more than 
likely that the call would be from 
the Empire Cinema, ringing back 
with news of the missing cap. How 
on earth could Mr. Wilkins be pre¬ 
vented from answering the call? 

“Fll see who it is, sir!” Jen¬ 
nings .said urgently, moving to- 
: wards thejnstrument. - - 

“Come back at once, Jennings.; 
You know perfectly well you’je 
not allowed to touch the* phone 
"without special permission.” 

There was nothing the boys 
could do but watch, with growing 
' anxiety, as the master stepped for¬ 
ward and lifted the receiver from 
its rest. ' \ 

“Hallo? This is Linbury Court 
School,” he said. Then a slightly 
perplexed note crept into his voice 
as he went on, ”Who did you say 
was speaking? The manager of 
the Empire Cinema?” 

Jennings and Darbishire ex¬ 
changed glances. The worst w^s 
about to happen. In silent agony 
they listened to the one-sided con¬ 
versation. 

“You’ve found a what on the 
floor?”, Mr. Wilkins was saying. 
“Speak up, will you, the line's 
crackling badly and 1 can hardly 

Continued on page II 




100 Hampers of 
Fry’s 

Chocolates 



in Fnrs HEW 
‘TnSP-T0-WE-M@8N 
G0MPEmSON-p\us 
1,500 Additional Prizes! 

Hurry! Enter Fry’s new Competi¬ 
tion for boys and girls—and win one 
of the bumper hampers of Fry’s 
Chocolates! There arc also 1,500 ad¬ 
ditional prizes! And there’s a thril¬ 
ling new ‘Space game’ for all who 
enter! This is what you have to do:— 
either (a) draw what you think a 
spaceship looks like, and colour it: 
or {b) write in your own way what yon would see on a journey to 
the moon. 

On the top right hand corner, print your full name, age and ad¬ 
dress in BLOCK CAPITALS. Attach two wrappers from any of Fry’s 
Chocolate Bars, and post in a sealed envelope (21 d. stamp) to 
Fry’s Competition, Dept2DX,Somerdale, Bristol. 

Prizes will be awarded according to age. Entries restricted to Gt- Britain 
and Northern Ireland. ‘ ; 

HURRY I Closing date 13rd April 




FREE — New 

* Space Game* for 
ever y entrant! 

In full colour, size 14" x f 1", com- 
plete with spaceships end spinner. 



MAKE YOUR DOLLY LOOK LIKE 

NEW wijh a CURL-UP 


DOLLS WIG 


WIG PP.It ES 

12’ 5/- IG' GN j 

14" 5/6 IS’ 6/G 

Cost and packiTig 6i/. 


WHICH WfLU PLAIT. 
BRUSH, COMB AND 
CURL AGAIN IN YOUR 
OWN STYLE 

For size mea-^ure circurn- 
fercuoe round licaJ iu--t 
above cye3. 


Colours: BLONDE, FAIR and DARK 


It’s NEW 

* ROLL-A-DOLL’ 
SKATES FOR A 
DOLL 


4/6 


The very latest novelty. Metal Skates 
^^ith adjust lug screws to lit any size 
doil. Plus 6d. Post & Packing. 

SEND TODAY—immediate despatch. 

CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. 

(CN) 7 Charleville Rd., London, W.14 


Have fun and style your wig 
with a 

CTRL-IIP DOLLS PERI 

x\ll waving requirements to perm 
your doll’s wig. 

CONTENTS OF OLTFIT 
Curhiip Sliainpoo, CurbScl, Pins, Rin«e, 
Tissues. Hair net. Curlers and full 
ins true lions. 

21 •* complete plus (id. post and packing 
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free"" 

TRIANGULARS 


The ■ above magnificent pair of MINT 
stamps—the actual size is llUistraled—wilt he 
sent Free to collectors ivho ask for our Approvals 
and who send postage 2Id. (overseas 3Id), Tlieso 
beautiful stamps were issued by the Mozambique Company 
. (East Africa) in 1937 and are among the finr.st of pre-'war pictorial 
slumps. The designs show a lion and a python in iiuturHl eolours. Wlien 
writing, please ask for MOZAMBIQUE Free Gift, and don’t forget your nujiie, 
address and jmstage, 

WOOLCOCK, 27 Cape Rd., Seaton, Workington, England 




BIG attractive and colourful 
pictorial designs of ITALY at work. 
They represent the Arts and Crafts of the 
ITALIANS, every stamp has a different design. 
Make a good show in your album with this fine FREE 
packet. You only need send 3d. postage requesting our big 
discount Approvals and illustrated price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 

10 New QUEENS, me. 3 A DEN FREE 



Sent Frno to all asking to 
see oiu- famous '‘OTJALITY” 
..approvals. Send 2U1. (abroad 
Gd.) for our post 00:0 and 
lists. (Without Approvals 
price 1/3). IP you wi&h you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Year’s 
Sub. II’. You receive Badge, 
ifeinbersiup Card listing fiflc 
j gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. Please state if adult. 
(Monthly selections a special¬ 
ity. School Clubs and 
T h © m a t i c Collectors 
catered for.) Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897. 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP (Dept. 16), 39 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint includine 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. OREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A, 

Seinl for the selection which Interests YOU I 
rnOMl'T and INDIVIDUAL attentloa. 

-POST FREE- 

3IIX.ED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Nott.g. 


CDCC CORONATION & ROYAL VISIT 

rKIjlj British Colonial 

and Foreign Stamps, including 

latest issuc-s of Queen’s free to all reciuestiug 
iny Approval Books of Modern Staihps and 
enclosing 2^d. stamp. Reriders in Australia, 
S. Africa. New Zealand, West Indies, Canada 
and U.S.A., write-to me enclosing Gti. in stamps 
of your country for my bargaiti Approvals 
and special free packet. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Coldsmid Rd.. Tonbridge, Kent. ENGLAND 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGSZ 



S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, C/hief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting Is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 

I----- 

j Teacher’s Name —- 

I Address...... 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY 

The Young Musicians, by Robin 
Denniston (Chatto and Windus, 
7s, 6d,) , • 

^LL the hopes and fears, the ups 
and downs, and disappoint¬ 
ments of a musician’s early life 
are here. ^ 

The musicians of this story—a 
pianist, a singer, a flautist, a 
would-be conductor, and an 
organist are at one of the big 
London musical colleges. Two give 
up before the end and three 
succeed—though not always quite 
in the way they had imagined. 

BEYOND THE VEIL OF 
HISTORY 

Going Into the Past, by Gordon 
Copley (Phoenix House, Ss, 6d.) , , 

^HE author gives us a fascinating 
invitation to go with him and 
explore what is beyond and 
behind history in our island. We 
know something of what the 
Romans did for us during their 
40() years here. 

But what of the years' before 
their arrival, - and the 500 
mysterious years after they left? 
The only evidence is what has 
been found “with the help of pick 
and shovel, trowel and camel hair 
brush and, more recently, through 
aerial photography.” 

Mr. Copley tells us of the Com¬ 
ing of Bronze, the Coming of the 
Ploughman, and the Coming of 
Iron; and the illustrations are 
first-rate. 

HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 

Susan, Bill, and the Golden Clock; 
and Susan, Bill, and the Vanishing 
Boy, by Malcolm Saville (Nelson, 
3s. 6d. each.) 

^§usAN and Bill are established 

. , favourites. Whether at home 
or on holiday, they always seem 
to find plenty of adventuie, and 
Malcolm Saville keeps them as 
lively and busy as ever iii these 
two latest tales of their exploits. 

LONG WAY ROUND TO 
SCHOOL 

The Road to Samarcand, by Patrick 
O*Brian (Rupert Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) 

boy ever had niore adventures 
on the way to school than 
Derrick. The journey began while 
he was on board his uncle’s 
schooner in . the China . Seas. 
Derrick’s * guardian, , an elderly 
archaeologist, decided it was time 
the lad went to school, and sug¬ 
gested that they should return to 
England by way of the Gobi 
Desert and the Pamirs, because on 
this route there was “a mass of 
untouched archaeological material 
waiting to be discovered.” 

Thrills galore awaited them and 
even Derrick must have been glad 
when civilisation drew near. 

A CLUSTER OF SAINTS 

This Shining Day, by Cecil Hunt 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

'J'his book of saints is by a writer 
who has given us some 
splendid little anthologies of 
prayer. It is an excellent guide to 
the saint for every day in the year, 
and with a brief outline of each 
Christian hero, the late Mr. Hunt 
also gave us an appropriate quota¬ 
tion. A book to buy and keep. 


ON TOP OF THE WORLD 

Everest, by Eric Shipton (Frederick 
Midler, 6s. 6d,) 

^HE long struggle to conquer 
Everest—from the first ex¬ 
pedition in 1921 to the crowning 
triumph in 1953—is here told by 
a famous mountaineer .who is him¬ 
self well acquainted with the long 
icy trail to the top of the world. 

PINKIE SEEKS ADVENTURE 

The Adventures of Pinkie,^ by 
Agnes Ruff (Harrap, 6s,) 

piNKTE was very young, but she 
was full of ideas. Many of 
these ideas came to her while 
walking in the park with baby 
brother Poppet and the terrier 
Buzz. But she also, had adventures, 
not least of them when she went 
in search of Father Christmas— 
and found two of*him! An en¬ 
chanting little book, delightfully 
illustrated! 

THE TWINS AGAIN 

The Mexican Twins, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Cape, 6s.) 

pins latest of the famous Twins 
stories is set in the wide cattle 
lands of Mexico. The twins are 
children of a vaquero, or cowboy, 
and their lives are full of adven¬ 
ture, especially during the festival 
days, such as the Day of San 
Roman or Judas Iscariot Day, 
which has some resemblance to 
our own Guy Fawkes Day. 

There are also the joys of a 
Central American Christinas and 
of a reunion with a father who has 
been away on yet another futile 
revolution. 

PAINTING PUZZLE 

The Adventure of the Blue 
Admiral, by Dorothy Clewes 
(Collins, Ss. 6d.) 

Jt was such a poor painting that 
it was difficult to imagine why 
anyone should want to steal it. 
Nevertheless it was stolen, so 
naturally the Hadley children had 
to find out why. 

How they solved the mystery 
makes a most entertaining “who¬ 
dunit.” 

IN OLD IRELAND 

The House on the Shore, by Eilis 
Dillon (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

^FTER a two-day tramp over the 
mountains, Jim was more 
than surprised to arriye in the little 
fishing village of Clpghanmbre to 
find his uncle’s once-fine house 
neglected and empty. He was even 
more surprised to find his uncle in 
a treetop- hideout. 

Such an opening promises a 
first-rate mystery, and the reader 
is certainly riot disappointed. A 
most out-of-the-ordinary tale! 

AUSTRALIAN HOLIDAY 

Six and Silver, by Joan Phipson 
(Angus and Robertson, 10s. 6d.) 
p^His story of young Australians 
on holiday starts with surf¬ 
bathing amid the giant rollers of 
New South Wales beaches and 
goes on with a visit to an inland 
farm and the exploration of a 
mountain range. Silver is a sheep¬ 
dog, and the Six are three boys, 
two girls, and a guide. 

This is a book taking you right 
away to new scenes and an excit¬ 
ing way of life. 
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1946 VICTORY SET of 

NYASALAKD 

depicting the Houses of Parliament across the 
river Thames; these .^re .most attmetivo 
Pictorial Commemorative stamps and are eiven 

ABSOUIIEIY FREE 

to all genuine collectors asking for my 
aitractive Approval booklets with their very 
first selection. I also give 50 DifTereiit st«amps 
entirely free, and there is a really generous 
Genuine Profit Sharing Scheme for all-regular 
customers. You will not regret writing to: 

G, W. THOMAS (Dept. (CNH) 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks., 

mentioning . “Children’s Newpaper” and 
enclosing a 2id. stamp for postage. 

PJUEX STAMP COLLECTORS’ 

I 11 EE OUTFIT INCLUDING 

*A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 
«Set, of large 
Airmails. 

* A book all aboitt 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Identifier, 
erforation 

Qairge. 

* W a t e r m a r If 
Detector. 

* Transparent 
Bnvelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to seo our famous 
discount pictori.al 
Approval'? and' send 
2id. for postage. (Tf 
yon would like a stanin 
album as wclJ. send 
74d. cxlx'a. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (B.56), 
BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 



25 Algeria 
100 Argentine 
50 Australia 
50 Austria 
500 Austria 
100 Belgium 
100 Bulgaria 
25 C<'yi<m 
25 Colombia 
25 Cuba 
loo C/Cerh. 

100 Denpiavk 
25 Ecuador 
50 Fialand 
loo Franco 
100 Germany 
50 Greece 
25 Gu.a.teinala 
40 Iliilev Heads 1/6 
IQO Holland 1/9 
25 Hong Kong 3, 


1 /- 

3/- 

2 /- 

1 /- 

15/- 

1/3 

31- 

1/8 

1 /- 

1/3 

2 /- 

Zl- 

1/3 

1/3 

1/6 

II- 

1/6 

1/9 


100 Hung.nry 
25 Ireland • 
50 India 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 
25 .lamaiea 
100 Japan 
100 Jug()sl:ivia 
25 Mal.7ya 
25 Malta 


1/3 

3/9 

1 .- 

1 /- 

1/6 

2/6 

2 /- 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 


50 Xew Zealand 2/6 


50 Yorway 
25 Pakistan 
25 Peru 
25 Philippines 
50 I’oland 
50 Portugal 
25 Saar 
25 Siam 
50 Bus.sia 
25 Turkey 


1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/6 

1,9 

1/6 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

1/3 


Postage 2id. extra. 

H, H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.t« 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 2jd. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwkh, Cheshire. 


1 MAGALZ A 1 CAFE FREE to every- Q A 01/ CTQ 
one ordering one of the following i HUVVkI O 


25 diff. 

100 diff. 

500 

diff. 

Bolivia 2/6 

Bussia 3/6 

World 

5 - 

Ceylon 1/6 

Poland 3/- 

Brit, Emp. 15/- 

Guatemala 1/9 

Sweden 3/- 

China 

lO'- 

.Siam 1/9 

Finland 3-’- 

German.v lO,'- 

Monaco 1/6 

China 1/3 

Huugai 

y 12 

Pakistan 1/3 

Cfi-ecce 3/3 

Italy 

25/- 

Triangulars 3/6 

Norway 3/- 

France 

35/- 


Poslage 24d. extr 

BATTSTAMPS (E), 


C.W.O. plea.'sc. 

London, S.W.H 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Air mail contest 

A nnually for the past ten years 
an airmail Rugby kicking 
contest is held in California. 
Selected players in Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia, as well as in 
America, are invited to place-kick, 
drop-kick, and punt a standard 
Rugby ball. The certified measure¬ 
ments are then airmailed to Los 
Angeles and a trophy awarded to 
the winners. This year . the 
Oxford and Cambridge players 
who are touring the Pacific coast 
have been invited to compete .and 
are hopeful of bringing at least 
one of the trophies back to this 
country. 


Harriers’ mascot 



Eiglit-ycar-old John Ball of 
London is mascot of the Bclgravc 
Harriers, a walking racing club, 
lie has been training since he was 
six, and is seen here manfully 
keeping up with a full-size Harrier. 

But no record 

Don Anthony, instructor at the 
Caerleon Training College, 
was lecturing on the hammer- 
throw to students, and, giving a 
practical demonstration, he hurled 
the hammer 176 feet, beating the 
English native record by two feet. 
But this cannot stand as a new 
record, as it was not made in com¬ 
petition. 

J^iLLiAN PREECE, who brokc eight 
English swimming records, 
and in 1953 won the Yeadon 
Trophy as Swimmer of the Year, 
is retiring from the sport. She 
represented Britain in two 
Olympics and two European 
Games, but she now intends to 
help her husband, Frank Farring¬ 
ton, with his coaching work. 

Cricket explained 

“^HERE is no foul territory and 
misses do not count against 
the batsman if the wicket remains 
untouched. Having connected, he 
doesn't have to run if he doesn’t 
consider it safe to do so;, and if he 
wants to bring the bowler to an 
early senility he can stand there all 
day merely blocking the ball from 
the stumps with the end of the 
bat. This might draw some 
‘ barracking'—the British equiva¬ 
lent of Bird.” 

Thus writes novelist Paul 
GaUico, explaining cricket in a 
U.S. magazine. 


]]^j] 0 RRiE Rae, a 19-year-old New 
Zealander, looks like being 
one of the Commonwealth’s bright 
stars at the 1956 Olympic Games. 
Young Rae recently defeated the 
Australian world-record holder. 
Hector HogaO) over 100 yards at 
Auckland in 9.7 seconds, thus 
beating the record of 9.8 seconds 
established by a New Zealander as 
far back as 1892. 

Easter sports 

^URiNG Easter weekend England 
will be one of the 20 countries 
competing in an international 
youth football tournament in Italy. 
Several of England’s most promis¬ 
ing young footballers will be mem¬ 
bers of the touring side, including 
17-year-old Len Worley, outside- 
right of the well-known amateur 
club Wycombe Wanderers. Only 
five feet seven inches, he has leapt 
into prominence this season, and 
many' professional clubs have 
sought his transfer. 

'J'ms weekend, too, 20 countries 
will be taking part in the 
first ever European amateur gym¬ 
nastic championships which will 
be staged at Frankfort. England 
will be represented by Frank 
Turner, a Watford schoolmaster 
who is British champion, and 
Staff-sergeant ■ instructor Nick 
Stuart, from Aldershot. 


hear you ... You say you’ve 
found a cat? . . . Yes, I dare say 
you have, but I don’t see what it 
has to do with me. This is a 
school, not a cats’ home!” 

^ Once more came the crackling 
of the distant voice. “How do 
you know it’s a school cat?” the 
master demanded. “All cats look 
alike to me, and in any case, w^e 
haven’t lost one. Our school cat’s 
downstairs in the kitchen eating its 
supper, so it can’t be the one 
you’ve found under the seat. Sorry 
I can't help you. Try the police 
station.” 

With a puzzled grimace he re¬ 
placed the receiver. “The man 
must be out of his mind,” he said 
impatiently. “He kept insisting 
he'd found a cat.” 

Worth trying 

Jennings breathed again. The 
crackling telephone message that 
had so puzzled Mr. Wilkins told 
him that his property was in safe 
keeping. But could he retrieve it? 
He knew there would be no 
further check on the boys’ move¬ 
ments until the dormitory bell 
sounded. With any luck he could 
slip into Dunhambury and be 
back at school within the hour. At 
any rate, it was worth trying. 

Three minutes later he was 
scurrying down the drive heading 
tow^ards the bus stop beyond the 
school gates. 

Most of the boys were already 
in bed and waiting for the light to 
be put out when Jennings hurried 
into the dormitory an hour later. 
Darbishirc greeted him with 
anxious concern. 

“Where have you been, Jen? 
Buck up into bed before Old 


Q-ood Friday sport includes the 
cycling meeting at Herne Hill, 
organised by the Southern 
Counties C.U. The most important. 
event will be the annual “Cham¬ 
pion of Champions ” sprint race, 
which always attracts many of the 
world’s leading riders. This year’s 
entries include Abe Jonker, the 
Johannesburg traffic policeman, 
who this year won the South 
African mile sprint title. 

A nother international sporting 
contest to be held over Easter 
is the under-2rs world fencing 
championships in Budapest. 
Representing Britain will be 16- 
year-old Jacqueline Fitzmaurice, a 
Bedford schoolgirl, who won the 
national senior schoolgirls’ cham¬ 
pionship a few weeks ago. Jacque¬ 
line is Britain’s youngsst-ever fenc¬ 
ing international. 

^HE boys of the King’s Norton 
Grammar School basketball 
team will be spending their Easter 
vacation in Belgium, where they 
will play matches at Courtrai, 
Ypres, Tiege, and Ensival. King’s 
Norton are the Birmingham Junior 
, League champions. Their ages 
range between 15 and 18, and their 
scoring star is 16-year-oId Paul 
Giskin, who stands six feet three 
inches, and is regarded as one of 
the most promising basketball 
players in England. 


Wilkie comes round. It’s nearly 
time for . . He broke off and 
pointed excitedly as he saw that 
his friend was no longer bare¬ 
headed. “You've got your cap 
back then. Wacko! How did you 
manage it?” 

Jennings tore off his clothes in 
frantic haste. “Lve been down to 
the Empire to get it,” he panted. 
Still only half-undressed he 
scrambled into his pyjamas and 
made a dive for his bed as he 
heard the sound of masters’ voices 
approaching the dormitory door. 
A moment later Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Wilkins came into the room. 

Cinema treat 

“Everybody in bed?” Mr. 
Wilkins’ gaze roamed round the 
room. When it reached Jennings 
the master blinked in surprise, and 
he said: “What on earth arc you 
sitting up in. bed wearing your cap 
for, you silly little boy?” 

Jennings snatched the offending 
garment from his head. “Sorry, 
sir, I forgot to take it off. Still, 
I’ve found it, so now I shall be 
able to go on the outing after all. 
Have you any idea what the treat’s 
going to be, sir”?” 

It was Mr. Carter who answered 
the question. “I can tell you the 
arrangements for Monday,” he 
said. “This afternoon, the head¬ 
master and I went to the cinema. 
It w^as not exactly the sort of film 
we should have chosen for our 
own pleasure, but the Head thinks 
you would enjoy it, so he has 
arranged to take the whole school 
to Dunhambury on Monday after¬ 
noon for a special showing of 
Panama Pete of Dead Man’s 
Gulch.” 

To be couiumed 


OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 
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COILED BOD 

needs Mustard 

Excuse us — that should be Boiled 
Cod needs Ainstard,** And it does, 
you know. Fish as well as meat is 
DELICIOUS with mustard 
(Cclman’s of course)—it gives a 
“saucy” sort of flavoiir. Be sure to try 
it. Just use the password~-“MASS 
THE PUSTARD, PLEASE.” 



YOU can 
build this 
fVfODEL 



BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses. Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, orfrom your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To all owners of 
BRIGKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you v/ant to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit A, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 25/6. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
IMAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
. AND ADVICE 

If your child js ? plus, let us 
TKTand submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE.;,,, 

WRITE for. FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence to : 

MERCER’S 

' CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept, C), 69 WimpolG Street, 
London, W.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send^Id, stamp.for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
“Experiments’,’ 

: lOid. 

“ Formu’as” 
lO/.d. 

** Horae 
■ Chemistry ’* 

2 3 

Po^t Paid, 

Dept. C.W.) 

I STREET. 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets 

Arroplancs 2/6; Ships 2/6; Fishes 2/6; 
Swimming 2/6; Flowers 2/6; Navy 2/6. 
Free List (500 sets) scut with each ortlcr, 

MATCHBOX LABELS 



BRIGKPLAYER KITS AT 25/6 AND 47/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS. AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

\f your deohr cannot supply, writs for 
address of nearest stockist to; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


Country Packets—All Different 

25 Austria 3/-; 25 Belgium 2/6; 25 Czech, 3/-; 
15 Ceylon 4/6; 6 Canary I.<5. 2/.'; 25 India 2/-; 
25 Finland 3/-; 25 Germany 2/6; 25 It.aiy 3/-; 
25 Hungary 3/-J 25 Japan 4/-; 25 Sweden 3/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 cliKerent 3/-; 100 cliSereiit 7/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.l. CaXlcrs ircleonie 


BRdND NEW LEATHER MINISTKY 

INDUSTRIAL SHOES 2'6 

Amazing, stupeudous, a never again offer. Never mind tho 
real cost, only 2/6 per pair, post. etc.. 1/3, or 3 pairs 
post free. For Ladies, Children or Men with small fittings. 
Blacic solid leather uppers. With eine soles and leather 
tips. For the Factory, about House, lor Gardening or any real 
hard W'car. A siljy price but value you will never forget. Sxzes 
2 to 6 complete with laces. By famous makers.- EYANS. eto.‘ 



ETC. 1/3 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

V. 



RiD6ETENTffi4 


Campers. 


_ BRAND NEW de luxe 
>r A' l*ara. Tent. All colours. 
\ * Complete. Ideal Cyclists,' 

Length 7 ft. 3 in, sleeping base X 
4 ft. 6 in, wide X 3 ft, 6 in. high X 12 in 
walls, alt approx. Weight 31 lb.s. £2.15.0, 
or 4/- dcp. and 9 mthly. payts, 6/-, 1 of 2/6. 
With fiy.s'hcefc £4.2.6. or 10/- dcp. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both earr. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARMY /■ 

0RAKO NSW RIOCE TENT^ . 

Sent for 22'6A_- 



Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Heal waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dep. and 7 mthly payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/*. Send fop Froo 
Lists Binoculars. Watches. Tents, cto. TERMS 


HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/15), 196-200 CoW- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Opeii all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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JACKO GOES ROLLING DOWN THE RIVER 


INNER THOUGHTS 

“M ’mm,” exclaimed a man to his 
companion as they strolled 
in the garden, ''what a. lovely 
smell.” 

“Yes,” came the answer, “that’s 
the smell of Spring,” 

; “No, it’s riot. That's the smell 
of lunch cooking.” 

SPOT THE... 

BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY as it appears 
suddenly in a woodland glade, 
only to vanish with equally 
astonishing rapidity. Its sulphur- 
yellow vyings 




minating in a 
point. Both 
fore and hind 
wings possess a single vermilion 
Spot. 

When the brimstone is at rest 
its fore wings shut down inside the 
hind ones, only their points pro¬ 
jecting. As the under sides of the 
wings arc of a greenish tint, the 
insect resembles a leaf. This 
accounts for the amazing manner 
in which they disappear. 

Brimstones seen early in the 
year probably passed the winter in 
hibernation. 

OUT OF PLACE 

^^^iiicii of these items is out of 
place? 

Pisa, centime, rupee, rouble, 
mark. 

^ous.un:> o.iv SAOtpo 

BEDTIME TALE 


a space ship. Then Jacko said : “ Let’s go for a river trip.” “ haven’t 
got a boat,” objected Chimp, “ Then. wc’Il build one,” cried Jacko un¬ 
daunted. And build one they did. “ Might .as well have a little music,” 
said Chimp, strumming on his banjo as they set forth on their maiden voyage. 


SnARPSHOOXIAG FISH 
J^iiE Rifle or Archer fish, found in 
waters in various parts of 
Australasia, shoots the insects on 
which it feeds. . 

. As it swims along it ejects a 
stream of water from its mouth at 
insects near the surface. 

RECORD-BREAKER 
Qan you make another word out 
of each of the following 
words by re-arranging the letters? 
If you do it correctly, the first 
letters of the new words will spell 
the name of a famous runner. 

MACE, RUTH, MAUL, LOOT, 
MARY, NEWT, PEAS, DRAY. 

Answer in colmuit 5 


GILLIE’S EASTER BONNET 




^LL the animals in Toy Town 
were getting ready for the 
Easter Bonnet Parade. It was 
something that everybody 
attended, dressed in their very 
best. , , 

The girls, of course, all wore 
their nicest hats, Tor after the 
parade passed the Town Hall the 
mayor inspected 
the hats and the 
person wearing 
the most beauti¬ 
ful one became 
the Easter Bon¬ 
net Queen. 

Gillie Goose 
was so excited. It 
had taken her 
weeks to make 
her hat, and it 
was really lovely. 

Just as she 
w'as going to put 
it on, the door¬ 
bell rang. 

“That will be 
Bobby,” she 

quacked happily, and hurried to 
the door, leaving the. hat on a 
chair. He was her partner in the 
parade. 

“Good morning. Gillie,” 

beamed Bobby Bunny, looking 
very smart in his new suit and top 
hat. ' 

“Come in,’^ smiled Gillie. 
“You’re just in time to sec me put 
on my hat.” 



REALISTIC 

Please overtake—:\vearing out. 

Notice in'the back window of an 
old car. 


ry to say that the 


But, oh dear, when she turned 
round she saw that Perky, the 
puppy, had jumped on to the chair 
and was having a grand time chew¬ 
ing the hat! 

“My hut!” wailed Gillie. “Ob, 
my lovely hat. It's ruined.” She 
starte'd to cry. 

Then Bobby came to the rescue. 

“I’ve got an 
idea!” he cried. 
“We’ll make a 
new hat from the 
vegetables and 
flowers in the 
garden.” 

And that is 
what he did. It 
was made from 
cabbage leaves, 
painted with glue 
to make them 
stick together,' 
and covered with 
rose petals. 
Small clusters of 
coloured pansies 
nestled round the 
brim and a gay bunch of parsley 
took the , place , of feathers. Then 
Bobby made a daisy chain and tied 
it round the hat and knotted it 
under her chin. She did look nice. 

Gillie was thrilled. “It's beauti¬ 
ful,” she said. , • 

Bobby was delighted, and when 
the mayor chose Gillie as the 
Easter Bonnet Queen there was not 
a prouder goose in all the land. 


MAKING A HASH OF IT 
SAW-a jovial waiter from Ash: 
“I am sorry 
crash 

Which you heard )\'as tray. 
So the main dish today 
Mast be altered from cutlets to 
hash r 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 

The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter Z. 
pRiTiSH ' protectorate in East 
Africa 

Part of'HoIland which needs much 
protection from floods 
Your dentist might use this metal 
when filling a tooth 
The study of animals 
Race of South African people 
A belt of the heavens containing 
the apparent paths of the sun, 
moon, and the chief planets. 

Answer in column 5 

EASTER-EGG GNOME 
Jn a huge cavern which serves for 
^ his home. 

Lives a jovial elf called the Easter- 
Egg Gnome. 

He's chocolate eggs scattered all 
over the place 

On which , he ^ writes names at 
astonishing pace. 

Susan and Lana and Janet and Joy, 
David and Patrick and Roger and 
Roy. 

Girls’ names in pink icing, boys’ 
names in blue; 

He may write your name on an 
egg, just for you. 

EASTER PARADE 




SPRING’S HERALDS 

J^ROM hazel boughs slim, yellow 
catkins are swinging; 

On hillside "and meadow small 

..Iambs frisk and play. 

High up in the branches song- 
thrushes are singing 
A joyful refrain, because Spring’s 
on the way. 

About trees and hedgerows wild- 
woodbine is twining. 

In snug, sheltered, spots modest 
violets appear. 

While celandine's bright golden 
stars are seen shining— 

Gay heralds announcing -that 
Springtime is near. 

AN EASTER LEGEND 
gEVERAL reasons are given to 
account for the naming of the 
horse, chestnut tree. Easter recalls 
the following legend. 

When Jesus made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday, the crowd waved 
palms “And strewed branches in 
the way.” Many people believe 
these branches were of horse 
chestnut. 

Where the leaves have dropped 
from the boughs of this tree the 
imprint of a tiny horseshoe, com¬ 
plete with nail marks, can be seen. 
It is claimed that these marks only 
appeared after Jesus had entered 
Jerusalem on that first Palm 
Sunday. The hoofs which trod the 
branches have left their mark to 
this day. 

NONSENSE RHYME 
“Mv goodness!” Tnutlcred 
keeper Rootj 

“This yak is balder than a coot. 

It grieves me deeply, I declare. 
For I’m supposed to cut his hair.” 


. • < . The Children's Newst>atyer. At>rU 9. 1955 

ALL YOUR OWN WORK 

JJere is a jolly Easter card which 
you can colour with either 
• paints or crayons. When you 



have coloured the drawing cut it 
out, paste it on a piece of white 
cardboard, and sent it to one of 
your friends. 

BANK NOTE 

^HE average life of a £1 note is 
estimated to be rather more 
than a year. A 10s. note lasts 
about half. that time. (When 
mother goes shopping she says 
no^h!zt*.i lasts more than a few 
minutes.) 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

lb, 2a, 3n, 4c, 5c 

BRAN TUB 
. ANSWERS 

Record breaker 
Came, hurt, alum, 
tool, army, •went, 
apes, yard— 

Chataway 

Alphabet quiz 
Zanzibar, Zeeland, 
zinc, zoology, Zulu, 

Zodiac 
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/. What’s this strange rock 
formation? {Careful) 


2. What are the names of t/iese 
figures? 




3. Can you name this famous lady? 


4, What is this well-known building? 


“Yes, it’s Sir Kreemy Knut again, with No. 2 of the series of quizzes he’s 
prepared for you. How much do you know? See how many of these 
questions you can answer, then turn this advertisement upside-down to 
see how clever you’ve been. And here’s something you do know: the 
most delicious, most mouth-watering toffees are made by Sharp’s!” 



tte woi'd for Jofoe 


JDJp3L]JP^SjnDJ'l£ 'fr OIDSujWfStfsl 

So3D]/f pUD So^ sa?/iu5o/D)5 */ 

EDW;yRD SHARP & SONS LTD., OF MAIDSTONE, KENT 

“7/ie Toffee Specialists” 


SCI 5-3 

















































































